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REVERIES AND OUTPOURINGS; 
BY AN OBSERVER UF MEN AND THINGS. 
NO. VIIf. 


BURNS. 
( Continued.) 

In speaking of Burns’s premature death and 
the little he accomplished compared with what 
his high endowments qualified him to perform, 
I remarked, as a solution of what, in this regard, 
might well seem mysterious, that “ Nature was 
rich.” She is so. There is, and ever must 
be, much to be done, it is true; the imagination 
cannot comprehend the limits of human im- 
provement. We see, as yet, but the first faint 
glimpses of the light which is to illuminate the 
wide surface of society. But if the work to be 
accomplished is vast, the time for performing it 
is likewise long, and there is no occasion for 
hurry. There is, as [before remarked, “ much 
waste land to be brought in,”’ and labourers like 
Burns are few and far between; but “ Nature 
holds on a long lease” and need not be impatient 
of the lapse of time. 
tury to her?” 


“‘ What is an age or a cen- 
That which one generation leaves 
incomplete, another may carry forward to per- 
fection. "Tis all the same to her. She has no 
hot-bed processes, or forcing machines. All her 
psans ripen slowly. So, at least, it seems to our 
impatient spirits, which, in regard to intellectual 
and moral affairs at least, would gladly bring 
seed-time and harvest to be simultaneous. She 
takes pleasure, too, in showing us, often by the 
most forcible instances, that she is no more limited, 
or cramped, in her choice of agents, than in her 
use of time. She seems to delight, as it were, in 
mocking our surest calculations and tantalising 
our brightest hopes. How often does she raise 
up an individual fitted, in our judgment, and 
destined to achieve some one great and high pur- 
pose for humanity ; and just when this purpose 
is apparently attainable, and the object already 
within his grasp, check his career, and brush 
him aside from her onward path like an unre- 
garded thing, leaving us nothing but blighted ex- 
pectations, and vain regrets? Let uslearn, then, 





the lesson she would teach us in this apparent 
wantonness. Fer we may be sure there is 4 
deep and kindly meaning in all her operations; 
and, however, she may seem to wander, she 
never loses sight of her great and beneficent pur- 
pose. Man dies, the highest and most gifted, 
and his lofty imagimings and bold purposes ge 
down with him to the dust. ‘ In that very hour 
his thoughts perish.” But Nature is immortal, 
and pauses not, nor falters in her “high ca- 
reer.” We think and speak, we cannot do 
otherwisé, according to our perception of things. 
What we no longer perceive, we deem of, invok 
untarily, as no longer existing. What we see 
not, and feel not, of human life and human pows 
er, we regard as lost. ‘Those products of the 


imagination and the intellect that have been 
wrought, so to speak, into material forms; on 
which we can lay our eyes, or our fingers; the 
pictures, or the poems, of the mighty Masters; 
or the inventions and discoveries of the astron- 
omer and the mechanician; these we regard as 


real and inevitable, and they are to us the tokens 
and the measures, too, of the minds of those 
whose names they perpetuate. They constitute, 
we are ready to imagine, their present and per- 
manent being, their personality and their influ- 
ence. ‘Toacertain intent this is true and correct. 
Yet a deeper examination will lead us, I think, to 
modify, very considerably, this impression. 
The works of no man, in any department of art, 
constitute the whole of his character; nor are 
they, in any instance, the true measure of his 
powers. ‘The author is always more and great- 
er than his works. Like him they must be, and 
the more like him in proportion as they are in- 
stinct with the living fire of genius and truth ; 
for they are emanations of himself—the offspring 
of his intellect and imagination. It may be very 
true, that the productions of an artist, or some 
one of them, are the best and utmost product 
of his powers, the finest in conception, and the 
most felicitous and consummate in execution. 
This may be; and yet his works express not all 
his fancy or his intellect. In fact, they general- 
ly express no more than a small portion of these. 
Nor again is it true that the unpublished, the un- 
embodied thoughts and feelings of the gifted and 
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wise, are therefore lost to the world, either to 
their own age or to posterity. Lost to memory 
they may be, and generally are. They are 
thrown off into the atmosphere of life, and their 
forms of utterance pass away and are lost. But 
they do not all fall on dull ears, or insensible 
hearts. They often stir effectively the living 
fountains of thought and feeling in other minds, 
more effectually, often, than those thoughts that 
have been wrought into more elaborate aud per- 
manent forms. “Thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn” from living lips, often exert a 
power that far transcend the mute eloquence of 
books or paintings ; and which continues to be 
felt long ages, perhaps, after its sources are for- 
gotten. Every man exerts an influence in this 
way, for good or for evil, of the extent and effi- 
cacy of which he can form no adequate concep- 
tion. A passing remark, an unstudied express- 
ion of one accustomed to independent and orig- 
inal views of nature and of society may kindle a 
glow, or awaken a train of thought, in the mind 
of a hearer, that shall give a new tendency and 
form to his whole intellectual character—thus 
shaping and directing his influence on other sur- 
rounding, or succeeding minds, in every direc- 
tion, and through indefinite periods of time. 
Who can estimate the power of a word—or of 
alook? Itis not without good reasons, philoso- 
phy itself being judge, that the great teacher says: 
“ By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned.” No; men of 
genius, the inspired ones of the earth, do not die, 
though neither canvass, nor marble, nor the 
printed page preserves their works; nor even 
history, or tradition transmits their names. 
Their spirit is impressed on the broad page of 
human life, and the stream of time will bear on- 
ward their influence till it shall cease to flow. 
The world is at this moment the better for every 
great and good man that ever trode its surface. 
Each in his turn and measure has contributed to 
make it what it is. In the poems of Homer, can 
it be doubted that we have, in a greater or less 
degree, the essential spirit of the now voiceless 
bards that went before him? And Shakspeare, 
the most original, perhaps, of writers, and Mil- 
ton, sustained and balanced on his own mighty 
intellect, have they given us only the images of 
their own mind, the creations of their own fan- 
cies? Not so. We know not, nor did they 
themselves, in what degree they were indebted 
to the influence of other minds, the living or the 
dead. Butofthisenough. I meant only to say, 





--— } 


that we are liable to err in our estimate of what 
a man of genius actually accomplishes; that the 
apparent may differ materially from the true re- 
sult. And this, I think, must be admitted by all. 

sut even if we measure him by the most ob- 
vious and palpable standard, the rank assigned 
to Burns among the poets of his age, or even of 
the language, must bea high one. In certain 
qualities, and those too of primary consideration 
and essential value in the poetic character, he is 
hardly second to any, in intenseness, if not in 
compass and developement. Where, among 
the poets of any age, shall we find a truer, richer, 
deeper vein of humour than in him?—a humour, 
original, peculiar and spontaneous; the un- 
studied, almost unconscious outpouring of his 
own spirit!—a humour which gives us back, 
with a truthfulness and precision never to be 
mistaken, the very form and aspect of human 
character as it presented itself to his mind; blend- 
ing together, and fusing into one, the grand and 
the ridiculous, the burlesque and the terrible, till 
one knows not whether to shudder or to laugh— 
throwing in, too, ever and anon, touches of the 
deepest pathos, and shedding over the whole a 
sunset glow of the truest and the warmest love 
that ever animated a human bosom. For this, 
too, was one of his distinguishing endowments ; 
and it is one of the highest order. There ean be 
no true poetry where this is not. Imagination 
may group its figures and fancy colour them, in 
vain; they will awaken buta feeble interest, and 
stir none of the deeper sympathies of our nature, 
if they are not animated with this divine princi- 
ple. Itis love that blends and harmonises the 
universe, filling it with beauty and with life, and 
binding every object it contains, the meanest 
animal, or the lowliest flower, to the feeling 
heart with a living bond of brotherhood. With 
this sentiment the heart of Burns was even “‘o’er- 
informed,” it was filled to overflowing. ‘My 
age has passed into the sere and yellow leaf,” 
and long experience of life may well be thought 
to blunt the sensibilities of the heart, at least, and 
yet I cannot even now peruse for the hundredth 
time the “ Lines to a mountain Daisy,” for ex- 
ample, with unmoistened eyes. And yet there is 
nothing so very striking in the expression, either 
in this or others of his poems of the same charac- 
ter. You feel only that it is the genuine lan- 
guage of the heart, and of a heart attuned to deep 
sympathy with all the works of God. This is 
their charm; and it is a prevailing charm—a 
charm beyond the reach of art however consum- 
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mate. But, perhaps, the most striking character 
of Burns, after all, is his strong sense, his vigor 
and manly rectitude of understanding. Noman’s 
judgment was more clear and discriminating 
than his. His passions, strong and headlong as 
they were, though they bent and controlled 
his will too often and too fatally, never clouded 
and bewildered his discernment. 





Though they | In earthly moulds made beautiful. 


One child of impulse sobbed her grief aloud, 
With tributary tears; then converse held 
With reason, forced and calm; then overwhelmed 
Sank with the effort, prostrate in despair. 
With eyes upraised and hands close-clasp’d in 
each, 
Two sisters sat—celestial models they 


How deep 


“Jaid him low and stained his name,” yet was he | The grief which stampt the expression of their 


“wise to know” even to the last. He was not 
merely a poet; he was a man formed for all man- 
ly pursuits ; with an intellect fitted to grapple at 
once with the subtlest and the mightiest things. 
Under happier auspices he might have dignified 
the walks of professional life, or have been emin- 
ent as a man of business, or a statesman. His 
conversation made a deeper impression, and left 
amore vivid apprehension of his powers than 
any of his writings. ‘Those who grappled with 
him in argument, felt that they were dealing 
with a giant. Logical forms and learned array 
availed little with him, and supercilious pride soon 
cowered beneath the lightning of his eye. His 
powers of sarcasm were absolutely terrible, 
scorching and withering whomsoever they fell 
upon. M. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A SCENE OF SORROW. 
Full softand solemn was the soul-breathed prayer, 
Fit tribute uttered o’er the youthful dead. 
Deep, poignant was the festering grief that 
shook 
That stricken group. The mother wildly wept, 
And clasp’d her babe more fondly to her breast, 
Then raised her bending form, convuls’d with 
pangs, 
Seeking to lull the woes of those around. 
Alas, how vain to mask all-powerful grief! 
The woman bowed and proved the mother still. 
Tears gushed in torrents o’er her cold, blanched 
cheek, 

And deeply thrilling were the frequent sobs 
That burst unconscious from her heaving heart. 
Beside her lean’d a lovely, blooming maid, 

To sorrow yet a stranger, ’till high fate 

Recall’d a sister to her kindred heaven. 

Nature had framed her simple, buoyant, gay, 

Susceptible to feeling’s finest mould. 

But now it seems she had no worldly hope, 

And lent her thoughts to sorrow and the grave, 

Pillowing her head upon her mother’s breast. 
Lowly that circle sat, most desolate, 

Forming a living picture of deep woe. 


form, 
Blending their sighs and souls in unison! 
Their features, chasten’d by the touch of woe, 
Like heaven’s fair bow looked lovelier through 
their tears. . 

One, ‘twas the elder, had upreared that plant 
From its first budding on the parent stem, 
Until the untimely blight of death had lain 
It low among the cankering growth of earth. 
She nursed its infancy; her tender care 
Removed the grosser weeds around its bed, 
And ‘neath the culture of so fond an eye 
It grew to strength, and flourished into grace. 
But ere that watchful hand could ward the stroke, 
It withered, drooped and died. Oh, who can tell 
That maiden’swoe? The chainthat twin’d around 
Her faithful heart was broken, and it seemed 
That heart was broken too. She was not weak, 
And own’d a spirit to subdue despair ; 

3ut now the reins of will were loosed and wild, 
And nature struggled to its inmost core. 
Even religion’s aid was feeble here; 
Intensity of thought had chill’d its power, 
While fortitude lay buried in the tomb 
Beside her treasured nestling. 
Near her sat 

One younger, calm, and beautiful and bright, 
Witheven a smile illumining her lips, 
The usurping offspring of a mighty will. 
But could the eye read out the meaning there, 
’T would find that smile a smile of bitterness. 

hrobbings tumultuous as the ocean’s depths 
Were ‘neath that youthful bosom’s snowy shrine, 
A suffering within too deep for tears. 
Young, artless was she, and no guile conceived 
But the disguise of her heart’s agony 





From those she loved. 
* * * os * 


I left the sorrowing scene 
To school my heart, and tocommune with God. 
y 
CLARENCE. 


= = 


Diogenes, seeing an unskilful archer about to 
shoot, sat down near the target, and said, I take 
my seat here to avoid being hit. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PAIR OF MOC- 
CASONS.* 
“There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreaths its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by.”— Gray. 
The desire of immortality seems to be a uni- 
versal principle, and implanted in the human 
breast for grand and exalted purposes. It is this 
which urges man to the performance of his 
brightest and noblest deeds, and illumines the 
gloomy pathway ofhis life. Yt is this which en- 
livens his bosom with the cheering assurance that 
when his earthly career shall have ceased, and 
his trembling lips lie sealed in death, then pos- 
terity will love te dwell with lingering enthusi- 
asm upon his countless virtues, and erect a shrine 
to his memory in the deepest recesses of the 
heart. This “hope, this fond desire, this longing 
after immortality,” however, is not confined ex- 
clusively to human nature, but extends to other 
orders of existences, to which vain man— 
“Dim miniature of greatness absolute! 
An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust! 
Helpless immortal! insect infinite !” 
would feign apply the very vague and unmean- 
ing title of inanimate bodies. According then to 
this selfish nomenclature, we (or shall we say J, 
being but one pair) are necessitated to acknowl- 
edge that we form constituent parts of this latter 
class of substances, and consequently should by 
no means attempt to discharge any duty or per- 
form any act which requires for its fulfilment any 
exercise of human intelligence. Be this as it 
may, we burn with a commendable ardor to 
transmit to futurity our simple history, ‘a plain 
unvarnished tale;”’ and in these days of unexam- 
pled reformation and improvement, as it is the 
custom for distinguished personages to become 
their own historians, and trumpet their own 
praises, when no kind friend will volunteer his 
services, we cannot do otherwise than imitate so 
many bright examples, and assume for ourselves 
the honorable, august, and very pompous appel- 
lation of autobiographers. To enter upon our 
narrative, the first recollection we have of our 
physical existence, is, that we glistened on the 
body ofas nimble and delicate alittle fawn as ever 
bounded in Southern forest. Our ancestry wecan 
trace back to a very remote period in the history 
of our country, and though, according to the 
tenets of our republican institutions, no orders 





* Such is Webster’s orthography of the word.—S, Rose. 


of nobility, nor aristocracy of birth, are recog- 
nized or respected, we nevertheless take an ex- 
ulting pride in looking down the long vista of 
years, through our genealogical list, and num- 
bering among our ancestors some of the finest 
specimens of antlered beauty and fleetness that 
ever graced the woodlands of the Atlantic coast. 

The exquisitely-formed animal of whose sleek, 
glossy drapery, we constituted no very incon- 
siderable portion, was the youngest of a joyful 
herd that dwelt in pride and power on the fertile 
tract thatextends iis wide domains from the sun- 
ny shore of ocean, to that unruffled expanse of 
waters, so famed in modern story as Tampa Bay. 
O’er this he bounded with buoyant step, and glo- 
ried in his untrammelled freedom. Often when 
exhausted by the melting heat of the noon-day 
sun, would he repair to the prattling brook which 
echoed through the old magnificent forests, and 
amid the mournful music of the tall waving 
branches, lave in the limpid current or survey in 
its mirrored surface the graceful outline of his 
sy his unrivalled 
fleetness and keen perception, he invariably 


more delicate proportions. 


eluded the feline vigilance of the sturdy Seminole, 
while his playful associates, one by one, fell 
around him victims to their unremitting activity. 
{In the progress of time he grew up to deerhood, 
the same symmetrical image of beauty, cherish- 
ing the same light-hearted, sportive enthusiasm, 
as in the bright and merry days of his youth.*** 
Many years had not rolled away before his race 
was well nigh exterminated, and as he bounded 
over the verdant highlands or plunged into the 
gloomy thicket, he could meet no one of his for- 
mer companions, with whom to sport an hour or 
lament over their fallen greatness. He felt alone! 
and often in his moments of melancholy depres- 
sion, would he seek the cool refreshing shade of 
some favorite o’erspreading beech, and surren- 
der himself to the wildest reveries on the gloomy 
past. 

"T'was on a sultry day in August, J8—. The 
sun sent forth his scorching rays, and all nature 
seemed parched by his withering breath. Not 
the gentlest breeze was stirring—the foliage hung 
lifeless on the towering branches of the “brave 
old oaks” around, and each spear of grass and 


tender floweret drooped modestly beneath the 
exhausting blight. On an occasion like this, he 
sought his loved retreat, and reclined his weary 
limbs in the “thick, embowering shade,” while 
hard by the babbling music of the meandering 
rivulet tranquillized his senses into a profound 
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slumber. He dreamed of his youth—ef his mer- 
ry-bounding companions, of his honored sire 
and his sire’s gentle spouse—all of whom he had 
seen fall around him “like leaves in wintry 
weather.’’ He mourned over the destruction of 
the gorgeous day-dreams of the past, which lent 
The 


recollection of the many bright hours in which 


to his existence its most powerful charm. 


he had sported on the verdant bank of yon erys- 
tal stream, amid the jocund frisking of now de- 
parted friends, came over his soul with the mil- 
But hark! 
The sharp, prolonged yelping 


dewing power of the Sirocco’s blast. 
he is aroused ! 
of the indefatigable hound, mingled with the 
savage and terrific yell of the grimn-visaged hun- 
ter, soon informed him of bis imminent peril.— 
He rose, stood firm and looked wildly around 
him. In another moment he snuffed the pure 
breeze as it blew fresh from the spicy South, and 
plunged profoundly into a neighboring copse. 
For a while he imagined himself free from the 
vigilance of his pursuers, but searce had he 
slackened his vaulting speed when the solemn 
death-knell again broke on his ear. Away he 
bounded, at one moment climbing a steep as- 
cent, at another descending into the opposite 
glade. Ever and anon a feathered missile would 
whiz over his fated head, while the lurking archer 
lay closely concealed in the thick shrubbery that 
girted his path. At every bound he expected the 
fatal blow which should deprive him of existence, 
and summon him to the land of his fathers. The 
sequel will show that his fears were not ill-foun- 
ded. 

The path which he was then pursuing, led 
directly to the Amatura river, upon whose rug- 
ged bank, amid its dense vegetation, lay stretch- 
ed in anxious expectation four or five huge, 
fierce-looking Seminoles. Eagerly did they listen 
to catch the sound of the joyful yells of the 
savage pursuers, and as it grew more and more 
distinct, their terrific countenances gleamed with 
an unearthly smile and brightened with hope in 
view of the cheering prospect. 
they beheld him in the distance, approaching 


In a moment 


them with a most graceful and elegant bound.— 
His towering antlers alternately rose and fell 
majestically, as he vaulted over every obstacle 
that opposed his strait-onward progress. With 
unexampled velocity he neared the fatal spot, and 
the grim visages of his lurking foes were lit up 
with terrific emotion. A slight, though sudden 
declivity lay just before him, and as he leaped 
from the earth, suspended in the bright blue 








ether, about to clear in one sweeping bound the 
rough descent, a keen, feathered arrow sped forth 
with unerring aim, pierced his heart, and he fell 
far, fur down an adjoining precipice, and lay 
weltering in his life-blood, which gushed in tor- 
rents from his agonising wound. One loud dis- 
mal yell which re-echoed through the yawning 
abyss, signified their bright suecess, and rapidly 
descending into the glade, in a moment they 
stood with grim and ghastly visages above his 
bleeding corse. 

Our tale is soon told. With long glistening 
blades, which they sharpened by repeated abra- 
sions against a neighboring rock, they soon com- 
menced to separate from the body the glossy 
mantle that enveloped it, of which we constituted 
by no means a contemptible portion. Reader! 
although our with our parent- 
body was by this act dissolved, do not imagine 


connection 


that with the separation ceased our immaterial 
The “hide” was borne in triumph to 
a neighboring wigwam, where, having placed 


existence. 


several thin strips of wood across it, in various 
directions, they suspended it in the scorching 
In this position it 
remained for several months, when to our joy 
we heard the thundering tones of our huge, in- 


heat of the meridian sun. 


dolent proprietor’s voice, addressed to the “‘part- 
ordering her to 
It was soon 
released from its state of suspense, but its situation 


”? 


ner of his joys and sorrows, 
take itdownand prepare it for use. 


was not much ameliorated, for it was forced im- 
mediately to undergo other and more trying 
scenes. To be chemically changed, it was first tos- 
sed into a parallelogramic receptacle, denomina- 
ted in the leather manufacturer’s slang, a‘tan vat,’ 
where, in addition to being almost suffocated, 
we felt ourselves gradually contracting into a 
mathematical nonentity and annihilation. “That 
pleasing dreadful thought,” seemed to be our 
inevitable destiny. Many weeks had not passed 
away, When we were again removed from our 
temporary astringent abode by the fair hands of 
woman, placed upon a peculiar description of 
machine invented for the purpose, and in at- 
tempting to disengage the hirsutous redundan- 
cies which projected from its superior surface, it 
was surely the severest serape in which we were 
ever engaged. After numerous other prelimi- 
naries, it was prepared for use, we were cut out 
and fashioned to suit the taste of the maker, and 
then stored carefully away until necessity should 
demand our services. 

At this juncture, the war broke out and raged 
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between the ‘pale faces” and the “red men” of 
the forest. Oceola and a large portion of his 
tribe were captured, and borne as prisoners of 
war to Fort Moultrie, in South Carolina. We 
formed a part of their household furniture, which 
was collected together for transportation as they 
were about to bid “a last, long, lingering adieu” 
to the home of their fathers. We were tossed 
nimbly over the heaving billows of the broad At- 
lantic, and were soon upon the bright shores of 
chivalric Carolina. The fame of the warriors 
had spread far and wide. Numbers flocked from 
the city to gaze on the features of the notorious 
chieftains, whose names and exploits were al- 
most the only subjects that then occupied the at- 
tention of the western world. By one of these 
noted individuals, whose cognomen was ‘Co-a- 
hadjo,” we had the honor of being claimed as 
property. Each visiter was anxious to procure 
from them some simple relic as a memento of 
their unobtrusive greatness and valor—and while 
one would purchase a lock of glossy black hair, 
clipped from their beautifully arched yet anxious 
brows, another would choose a pair of “ Tilly- 
pika’s,” which is the appellation by which we are 
known in their harmonious language. In one 
of these traffics we were disposed of by our tawny 
proprietor to a young gentleman of the city, who 
after exhibiting us for a while as a sacred relic of 
savage intrepidity, at last threw us away in some 
sequestered spot “neglected to lie.” Lately he 
has extracted us from our long concealment, and 
adopting the limited views of modern utilitarian- 
ism, has appropriated us to his more immediate 
service. We are now used asa relief to his jaded 
feet, after having been subjected to the action of 
a pair of “high pressure” boots, or to tramp 
about the house in, while his honor the shoe- 
black, is applying to the boots a “real scientific 
touch.” How long we shall remain in this state 
of degradation, we cannot tell. Until some 
change takes place, we bid you adieu! 
A PAIR OF MOCCASONS. 








There is a passage through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, so gradual in the ascent and descent, that 
the traveller would not know it, except from the 
air becoming cooler, and the perpetual snows 
both on the right hand and the left, elevated many 
thousand feet above him—in some places ten 
thousand. It varies in width from five to twenty 
miles; and following its course, the distance 
through the mountains is about eighty miles, or 
four day's journey. There would be no dif- 
ficulty in constructing a rail road through this 
valley. 


— 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
PALE STAR! 


Pale Star! that ever at the midnight hour 
Beam’st on my tossing and unquiet rest, 

Art thou the orb, to whichis given the power 
To sway the troubled ocean of my breast? 

Does thy mild ray, so melancholy streaming, 
Rule the wild bounding of my spirit’s dreaming ? 


How many ages quietly have past 

Since first thy journeying ray its course began? 
As thou the first, so shalt thou see the last, 

That finishes the date of mortal man. 

And thy primeval fire still inly burning 

Sees empires, nations, passing and returning. 


When forth the newborn earth, rejoicing, rushed 
Upon its mighty track—thou too wast there— 
And when its sundered fragments shall be crushed 
In trembling dust, thou’lt look upon its bier. 
Each brother orb shall veil its mystic light 
When so much beauty passes into night. 


How many eyes have sought thy trembling ray, 
Eyes worn with watching by the dying bed, 
And sadly turned, to wait the coming day 

That beams in mockery on the early dead: 
When the bright sun his morning glory throws 
On form and feature frozen to repose. 


In thy mild light, the worn and wounded heart 

Deems that a truth divine with pity dwells, 

Imagination then performs her part, 

And memory unlocks her prison cells; 

And as thy light streams down from Heaven 
above, 

Steals o’er the softened heart, an universal love. 


And thou hast shone upon the pallid brow 

Of wild Ambition’s vow’d and chained slave; 
He dreamed of court and camp or field—and now 
Thou calmly lookest on his unknown grave. 
The green turf rests, unnoted and the same, 
Upon the world’s true honor, and its shame. 


But though thou gazest on the frame’s decay, 
The vesture that enwraps the true and vast, 
The free mind soars, beyond thy sphere away ; 
The soul beyond thy reach and ken has past. 
And measureless its forward course shall be, 
Heaven born, and heir of immortality. 


For even now, when fettered in its aims, 

It gladly grapples with unbounded space, 

To the wide universe its birth right claims, 

And makes the starry vault its dwelling place.— 
Thou too shalt passe—thy fires shall pale and die, 
Thy golden urn shall vanish from on high; 


But the free soul, immortal in its doom, 

Thy ineffectual fire shall then survey, 

And as thou sinkest in the empyreal tomb 

Shall count thy ages, moments of its day— 

Then shine thou on, and from thy circling car 

Lean down and smile, as now thou dost, pale 
star! 
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+ Van Moer, said Julius, as he examined the small 


_ less repose. 





' name, if I may presume, Sir, commenced the 


| man: my excellent cousin, you are welcome to 
| my very heart! He embraced the young man 
' so vehemently, that the pipe broke inte a thous- 


| the young man from his embrace, and with gen- 
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VES SLOGLSa 


A TALE OF CHANGES. 
Translated for the SovurHern Rose, from the 





German of Tromlitz. 
CHAP. IIL 
MEETING AGAIN. 


Julius found that Lord Van Moer was not 
now in Neufchatel ; he had retired to a country 
seat by the lake. Thither he repaired without 
delay. 

He alighted at a mansion which presented an 
inviting aspect, and was built in the most beauti- 
ful style. A small thickset personage, with a 
round coal-black wig on his head, and a long 
clay pipe in his mouth, was sitting before it in 
delicious repose, and sipping his tea. As Julius | 
approached, the old nobleman slowly arose, and 
deliberately advanced one step. 

I presume I have the honour of seeing Lord 


black figure which stood before him in motion- 

At your service, replied the latter: and your 
little personage, without interrupting the action 
of his pipe. 


I am Julius von Wartenberg! 
Welcome! welcome! exclaimed the old gentle- 


and pieces and fell to the ground. Immediately, 
as if this misfortune of his pipe had abstracted 
every particle of electricity out of him, he released 


uine Dutch phlegm urged him into the house. 





When Julius was first welcomed by the old 
lord, he perceived through a glass-door two fe- 


| male figures, who were sitting in a hall busily em_ 


ployed at théir needle-work. During the old 
man’s embrace, he had observed that one of them 
suddenly threw by her work, sprang up and 
hastened away, but the other, smiling and undis- 
turbed, continued her position. With the agony 
of expectation, he followed Lord Van Moer, 
who seemed as if purposely to detain him by 
putting all sorts of questions, and when they 
came up to the glass-door, he paused to ask this 
odd question more. And are you acquainted 
with Miss Constantia, dear cousin ?—between 
you and me, your lady-mother has told me of 


her wishes—are you acquainted yet with your 
intended ! 

Not yet! replied Julius, and his eyes fell upona 
slender figure, who was standing, and apparen- 
tly looking for something in the recess of the 
window. 

That is she! said the little man in black; you 


|are a gone man, my best of cousins! If she 


moves before you with that grace-like form and 
turns upon you that eye of fire, you will beat a 
parley this very day! ; 

Who knows! said Julius, entering the apart- 
ment, from which at that very moment the two 
graces had glided out. 

Lord Van Moer, smiling, requested him to be 
seated and to remain there a short time. He 
then retired; Julius in the mean while inspected 
the work tables of the two ladies. 

It behoves every man previously to his mar- 
riage, to examine with a sharp critical eye the 
apartment of his intended bride; many a time 
would these mute informers speak more ex- 
plicitly than the rosy lips, which distil honey 
now, but wormwood often afterwards. When 
the delicately formed work-table is arranged with 
the most exquisite elegance ; when every thing, 
down toa skein of thread, breathes of refined 
luxury, and even the most necessary articles are 
polished and elaborated till they are perfectly 
useless; when the work of the fair hand exhibits 
the lamentable result, that it can be used only as 
many hours as it must have required weeks to 
bring it to perfection; then the lover becomes 
convinced, that in his future wedded life he will 
be compelled to purchase elegance at the price 
of his own imperious necessities—he arms him- 
self with patience and with money. 

But if every thing lies in tawdry and varied con- 
fusion; if a broken scissor-case is found near an 
elegant mother-of-pearl pair of scissors; a faded, 
perforated pin cushion near a beautifully wrought 
knitting-case ; a worn-out belt near an exquisite 
garland of which the embroidery is just com- 
menced ; if in the midst of all this the half-finish- 
ed stocking lies with the knitting-needles gone ;— 
then may the candidate for matrimony be sure 
that in this case, extravagance and disorder will 
conduct hand in hand to the ruin of conjugal 

happiness, in precisely the same way as the re- 
fined elegance of the former. 

On the contrary, when every thing is arranged 
with careful but not over-wrought propriety ; 
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has been selected with perfect taste, but with no 
luxurious expense; when the thread is wound on 
the ball in the nicest order, and not in such hur- 
lyburly as to be a trial of the patience; when the 
work of the fair hand partakes more of the useful 
than the superfluous, and ministers ratber to 
necessity than to luxury, willingly the beholder 


lingers over sucha scene; the pleasing image of 


an active housewife approaches him at this table, 
and invites him to extend his hand after so ines- 
timable a treasure. 

Julius came up to the table, at which she who 
retired the last, had been sitting, and who, from 
her brown hair, he concluded wis Constantia. 
What found he there? a small round table, on 
which lay a little box ina slanting direction, 
supported by several huge octavo voluiues, and 
on its lid a landscape in oil which the fugitive 
Near this table 
stood another, on which the paint-box, paints, 
brushes, and palette, lay in the most beautiful 
disorder. 
to himself: a painter, an artist, a female genius! 

You appear to be examining that painting very 


beauty had just begun to paint. 


Heaven have mercy! said he, sighing, 


attentively, said Lord Van Moer, who entered 
the apartment at this moment; [ think it very 
pretty—it is very naturally executed, particularly 
the swans here in the water—don’t you think 
this tobacco-case really charming? 

A tobacco-case? murmured Julius in astonish- 
ment. 

You smoke, surely—Ho, Peter, a pipe for his 
worship. 

No, I thank you, said Julius, interrupting him, 
I do not smoke. 

Do not smoke? Well, I wish I knew for 
whom Lady Falkenberg painted this box, said 
the little corpulent man as he doubtfully shook 
his head. 

For you, probably, I presume, said Julius, in 
whom the mysterious tobacco-case awakened a 
train of strange ideas. 

Certainly not for me, said Lord Van Moer 
smiling, while Julius advanced to the other table, 
wrapt in perplexity. 

Do look from this window to the glorious 
prospect on the lake, said the old lord; my wife 
has chosen it on this account for her favorite 
place of employment. 

This then is Augusta’s work-table? thought 
Julius to himself, and looked with curiosity at a 
Souvenir, which was almost completed and had 
been thrown down, with apparent carelessness, 


and covered with a cloth. On examining it 
closely, he found on one side a butterfly, which 
appeared to be just fluttering away from a rose- 
bud, that hung withered and drooping on its 
stalk. On the other side shone a fresh full blown 
rose; a butterfly, exactly resembling the other, 
was hovering around it. The bud was entwined 
with a garland of For-get-me-not; the rose with 
one of ivy. Near this article, lay a small paper 
folded together, on which the searching eye of 
Julius could only read the expressions “butterfly- 
wing plumy” and “life-bower.” 

My wife and the Lady Falkenberg! Your 
cousin Julius ! said the old lord, interrupting the 
young man’s train of thoughts, who saw two 





ladies enter a door near him, andin neither of 

| them could he recognize the person of Augusta. 
| Was she that tall slender blonde, who blushed 
| with downeast eye? Impossible—and yet! 'The 
| features were her’s, the expression of the eyes 
| too—but that complexion, that fresh rose-like 
‘bloom, that full shaped person!—No, no! that 
| was not Augusta!—and this brunette ?—this he 
supposed must be his destined bride, the artist of 
the tobacco-case. 

My wife has not had the pleasure of seeing 
you for along time, has she? said Lord Van 
Moer, interrupting the silence: she seems to 
have become quite a stranger to you. 

Not in the least! replied Julius, advancing 
towards the blonde Hebe: it is almost two years, 
is it not, dear cousin? 

Almost two years! stammered out the young 
lady in extreme embarrassment. 

Do you find Augusta much altered since that 
time? enquired the venerable husband with 
great composure. 

A significant “very much” escaped the con- 
fused young man. No, no! he continued, re- 
covering himself with an appearance of indiffer- 
ence, not in the least, I should easily have recog- 
nized her again. 

A smile of blended pain and pleasure over- 
spread the countenance of Augusta. 

Indeed? observed Lord Van Moer, I should 
have supposed she had grown somewhat larger 
and stouter since you last saw her. 

As if prompted to the task by this last remark, 
Julius examined his cousin from head to foot, 
and was so deeply absorbed in the occupation, 
thathe seemed not to remark the embarrassment 
ofthe poor young lady,to whom it must have been 
in the highest degree disagreeable, especially in 
the presence of her husband, to undergo this 
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eyesight-inquisition. This painful situation 
was at length interrupted by the entrance of 
Lord Bornwald, a near relation of the Warten- 
berg family, who revived his old acquaintance- 
ship with Julius, and thus relieved him as well as 
lady Van Moer from their embarrassment. 

Julius now took time to recover himself and 
to restore his deportment to its proper balance. 
The conversation was general, and Constantia, 
in the course of it, exhibited so much wit, so 
much adroitness, that Julius was obliged to con- 
fess to himself, that his mother had this time 
made no bad choice for him. 

Constantia was beautiful, spirited, lovely, and 
possessed in perfection the happy talent of lead. 
ing the conversation, without appearing to desire 
it, and of confining her company to the circle, in 
which they would conspire to accomplish her 
wishes. Julius was ravished by her genius, and 
by the grace, which appeared in every one, even 
the least of her movements. 

My good mother shall not long hope upon 
this point in vain! he accordingly said in silence 
to himself, as his glance met the glance of the 
lady Van Moer, who casting down her deep blue 
eyes, covered thei with their fair silken lashes, 
and by this single glance overthrew the proud 
edifice of his constancy, and his mother’s hopes, 
in an instant. 

Was it you that I lightly renounced—you? 
said he to himself, with a sigh: are you lost to 
me irretrievably? But even this irretrievable 
state bent more strongly the bow, pointed the 
arrow, and fastened it into his too easily wound- 
ed heart. Things in this society were becoming 
uncomfortable ; he knew not which way to turn. 
Ifhe conversed with Constantia, he was attracted 
involuntarily towards Augusta; if he talked 
with Augusta, acertain something repulsed him, 
and drove him back to his purposes of constancy. 
Tormented by these various feelings, at war 
with himself, he adopted the only safe method; 
he suddenly seized his hat, made his respects, and 
returned to Neufchatel. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





— 


An old English paper contains thirteen objec- 
tions given by a young lady for declining a 
match—the first twelve being the suitor’s twelve 
children, and the thirteenth, the suitor himself. 


The British Government has made an addition 
of 100/. a year to the pension of Mrs. Somer- 
ville; and a pension of 100/. a year has been 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


TO A BUTTERFLY. 
Go seek the bright and sunny sky, 
Poor trembler of a summer’s day, 
Where flowerets bloom, and zephyrs sigh, 
Away, slight trembler, yet away. 


Mourn not when nature’s charms have fled, 
When leaves are falling shrunk and sear; 

With thine the rose’s sweets are shed, 
When evening drops a dewy tear. 


Say not thy fate hath been severe, 
Happy, thou can’st not feel the pang, 

The thorns that fill that desert drear, 
The heart of ingrate, guilty man, 


His every thought partakes of earth, 
His brightest cup is filled with tears, 

Honor and glory, pride and worth, 
Mingle their happiness with fears. 


Then on the rays of flitting light, 
To love and joy thy tribute pay, 
Where gems of dew are shining bright— 
Away, slight trembler, yet away. 


A. E. 








tUTH RAYMOND, OR LOVE'S PROGRESS. 
CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 


Ruth’s Sabbath and Church. 

Ruth rose onthe Sabbath following, and hush- 
ed earth’s cares to rest as they fluttered in her 
bosom. ‘ 

Beautiful Sabbath, soft haleyon on life’s tur- 
bid waters! how blessingly dost thou come to 
the weary, how brightly to the gay! What blue 
depths thy stillness lends to the heavens, speak- 
ing of infinity; what reposing verdure to the 
earth telling of love. Even over the city’s cramp- 
ed habitationsthe Sabbath morning clouds fold 
their white wings and rest, as if waiting for the 
prayers of thousands to lift them up, or float 
gently away to yield the upward eye a glimpse 
of heaven. Beautiful Sabbath, soft haleyon in 
life’s turbid waters, J bless thee. 

And Ruth blessed the Sabbath. It was to her 
a day of love. Restrained but not depressed, her 
thoughts turned inward, while her little barque 
of life lay still in its tranquil harbor. 

She turned from her morning toilette to the 
window, where a fall of snow in the night had 
wrought its fairy changes; the lingering leaves 
of autumn contrasted glowingly with the sun-lit 
frostwork below and around, and as they dropt 
in the stillness one by one, with golden and crim- 
son dies, it seemed «s if nature, like some tired 
beauty, threw listlessly off the drapery of her 
triumphant hours. 


Chilled with the frosty air, Ruth threw her fur 
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cape about her, and traversing her apartment, 
committed to memory the hundred and third 
psalm. Its tenderness accorded welt with her 
gentle spirit, and as the kindling verses at the 
close flowed on like a trumpet-tone, her heart 
expanded, and she cried aloud with clasped hands 
and uplifted eyes, “Bless the Lord, oh my soul!” 

But Ruth was mortal, and when the bel} rang 
for church her straw bonnet was tied on with a 
consciousness of becomingness, and even when 
her foot was on the threshhold, she ran back to’ 
the glass to adjust a blue riband that contrasted 
with her neck, like on» of her own violets ona 
snow bank, until the voice of her mother chiding 
her delay, brought her back to religious duty. 

When were we at church before with Ruth? 
Not since her baptism, when her eyes were 
closed in feebleness, her heart still as the valley 
flower where winds come not; when tiptoe youth 
stood gazing at the little stranger, and eld age 
knew not whether to joy or sorrow, that a child 
was born into the world. 

Ruth’s second visit to church was at the age 
of three years. Clasping her mother’s hand, she 
toiled or leaped up the ascent, pausing here and 
there to gather a flower er pick up a pebble of 
infantile nothings, prattling until entering the 
porch. Then with her little features composed 
to a pleasant demureness, she was lifted to a 
three cornered seat opposite her mother, where 
she thrust out her new morocco shoes for the 
benefit of spectators, or knocked them against 
the bench to their annoyance. The first expe- 
dient resorted to by Mrs. Raymond to divert her 
restlessness, was to give her a bouquet of flowers 
atthe commencement of the sermon, with per- 
mission to pull them to pieces. Ruth was very 
earnest in this procedure for several Sundays, 
and as she arose at “‘amens,”’ threw a shower of 
blossoms from her lap that almost made her a 
personification of Thomson’s Spring. 

It so chanced that one morning an old farmer 
satdos @ dos to Ruth in the next pew, who bore 
about with him one of the last queues of this 
generation. Overcome by his entire cessation 
from physical effort, he fell asleep, and Mrs. 
Raymond, having provided Ruth with a lap full 
of flowers, became absorbed in the sermon. The 
pressure of the top of the pew brought the far- 
mer’s queue to a horizontal position with Ruth’s 
ear. She pushed it gently aside several times, 
and scratched the tickled extremity, but finding 
the annoyance continue, turned her head round 
and faced it. It was so-.closely wound about 





~~ | 


with black riband from the roots of the hair to 
the end where it was fastened with a bew, that 
its whole length whieh was about a quarter ofa 
yard, stood out as eempact and stiff as a pipe 
stem, except about an inch at the end which 
dwindled off to the quantity of a hair pencil.— 
Ruth eyed it at first with a simple, serious kind 
of curiosity as it moved m regular play with the 
somewhat labored breathing of the sleeper; at 
length she ventured just to toueh it with her 
forefinger. At that moment the farmer, who 
dreamed that a thunder-gust was rising over his 
hay field, gave a perceptible start, and the queue 
looked so living with its sympathetie jerk, that 
Ruth withdrew her hand, and resumed her child- 
ish stare. As the dreamer’s thunder-squall pass- 
ed over, the queue and Ruth became more com- 
posed. She raised her finger again, touched it 
timidly, and finding #t harmless, ventured to 
play with its brush-like end; then, with great 
gravity of countenance and quietness of man- 
ner, took a full blown tulip from her lap, and 
thrust the stem through the black bow. 

Mrs. Raymond was interrupted in a most 
edifying induction of the preacher by an irresis- 
table snicker in the adjoining pew, where some 
children had been beguiling their own weariness 
by leoking at Ruth’s experiments. She follow- 
ed their eyes to the child, who sat innocently 
watching the pendulum movements of the orna- 
mented queue. 

Mrs. Raymond’s situation was inexpressibly 
awkward. ‘To tell Ruth to remove the tulip, or 
arise to do it herself was equally embarrassing. 
In vain did she shake her head, and lift her warn- 
ing finger; Ruth was too much absorbed to no- 
tice her, and proceeded to add a lily of the valley 
to this novel flower-vase. As Mrs. Reymond’s 
feelings were raised to actual agony, little Ruth 


fortunately looked at her, and perceiving her 


mother’s glance of despair, and thinking she 
wished for the flowers, removed them with a 
twitch that fairly awoke the sleeper, and handed 
them to her with a silent smile. 

When Ruth began to write, and became the 
happy owner of a silver peneil, her hymn book 
bore ample testimony to her industry. When 
forbidden to draw cats and fuces, and particular- 
ly the farmer’s queue, she began systematically 
to darken the centre of every letter O; then as 
her ideas expanded, she marked and marked 
again her favorite hymns and verses. By and 
by she began to commit them to memory; then 
her voice was heard mingling faintly yet sweetly 
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with the choir; then passages in the bible arrest- 
ed her attention; then the text was remembered; 
then a glance at her mother told that some ap- 
peal in the sermon was understood and felt; and 
last prayer brooded over her with holy wings. 
Thus from Sabbath to Sabbath, were golden 
trains laid for memory and hope, mines which 
were to be worked by the undying spirit through 
all eternity. 

But Ruth is sixteen, and is no longer led up 
that church-crowned hill. Supporting her mo- 
ther’s enfeebled footsteps, she enters reveren- 
tially the sacred walls, and treads the accustomed 
aisle. 








Various are the modes of entering church.— 
There is the don’t care manner, an easy, home- | 
like step, which says all places are alike to me; 
there is the conscious manner, which betrays 





that one is thinking of human eyes instead of 
that which searches hearts; there is the worldly 
manner, with the out-of-door jest or speculation | 
lingering around the lips; there is the affected | 
manner, lolling this side and that or mincing | 
with the feet; there is the bravado manner, a | 
holding up of the head and a swinging of the | 
arms with long strides; there is the new-dress | 
manner, with all sorts of consciousness about | 
the matter ; there is the mourning manner, with | 
the eyes and heart cast down, God only knows 
with what degrees of suffering; there is the 
bride manner, where bashfulness and pride al- 
ternately prevail; there is the rapid or high pres- 
sure manner, which dashes on with the sole ob- 
ject of being seated; there is the sidelong man- 
ner, where a glance is thrown and withdrawn 
on the instant; there is the inquisitive manner, 
with the look up and about to know who is 
there; there is the languid manner, which deter- 
mines not to be in a hurry even ifthe service 
has begun; there is the supercilious manner, 
which says, stand off, I am (not holier) but more 
fashionable or wealthy than thou; there is the 
gracious manner, (sometimes political) which 


Ruth’s, my own Ruth’s was the serenely reve- 
rential manner. The church was holy ground 
to her: no worldly whispering desecrated its 
solemn hour. That hour was strictly God’s; 
there was enough beside for the world, that was 
for Him. Ifshe pleaded for mercy, or rejoiced in 
hope in prayer, no one knew, for her face was 
shaded from intrusive eyes; if her golden notes 
mingled with the choir she cared not who heard 
but heaven; and when the Pastor unfolded the 
will of God, she laid it meekly to her own heart 
and was still. 

Ruth loved her pastor; he had touched her 
forehead with the baptismal element; his explana- 
tory words and kindly smile had enlightened her 
Sunday lessons, and now that her mind was 
capable of reasoning she listened in public with 
attention, and communicated privately her igno- 
rance and doubts to the good old man, who 
though standing on the confines of another world 
was not chilled to this. ; 

Happy Ruth, to love your pastor, to be able to 
look up from year to year to eyes that beam 
kindly on you, to hear heavenly truths from lips 
endeared by sympathy, to feel almost a partner 
in the eloquence that thrills the hearts around 
you, to be taught immortality, the life forever, by 
one with whom you could wish to live eternally. 

{TO BE CONTINUED.]} 
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Lightly upon the circling air 
A floweret’s leaf came floating by, 
Another fell with tracery fair, 
Another yet engaged mine eye. 


And then I thought some lovely stem 
Produced these petals in their glow, 
And threw from Flora’s diadem 
The beaming hues that joyed me so. 


So when thy voice unconscious flung 
Upon mine ear its leaves of sound, 
I knew the plant from which they sprung, 





wishes to be agreeable to every body; there is 
the shuffling mannex, which pitches itself into a 
pew as it can; there is the fidgetting manner, 
which cannot get easily seated; there is the stran- 
ger manner, which looks about anxiously and 
seems rescued when it attains accommodation ; 
there is the decrepit manner, thinking only of 
its own infirmities; there is the awkward man- 
ner, which stumbles in the aisle, goes to the 
wrong pew, and fumbles at the button on the 
door. 


Must with soul-karmony abound. 
HENRY. 








One of the most absurd and tyrannical edicts 
ever published was that of the French Directory, 
which commanded the surgeons of the army of 
Italy to cure the vast number of soldiers suffer- 





ing from agues caught in the marshes of Lom- 
bardy, by the use of the liquor arsenicalis; and 
further commanding, if the cures were not ef- 
fected within two or three days, that the sur- 
geons should suffer military punishment. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


{The following epistle, addressed to a young lady of this city, as a tribute of regret to the memory of Mile Jutta 
LavumonteR, is from the pen of a highly gifted gentleman, whose poetical effusions have heretofore graced the co- 


jumns of The Rose.} 


EPITRE a M. A..... 


L’heure sonne, et je pense a cette éternité, 
Dont le tems fugitif est la mobile image; 
Qui, parlant a son ame, illumine le sage ; 
D’un rayon descendu de la Divinité. 4 
De combien de mortels cette heure est la derniére ! 
L’airain retentissant me dit qu’ils ne sont plus; 

Le nombre des vivans foulera leur poussiére, 
Réunie aux débris des siécles confondus. 

Qui de nous de demain pourra compter |’ Aurore, i 
Et ravi des beautés dont le ciel se colore, 4 
Sur son tréne entouré d’un superbe appareil i 
Pourra voir se lever, et tomber le soleil? 
Astre majestueux! te reverrai-je encore ? ; 
L’ heure-a fui loin de moi, mais celle qui la suit, 
Vient elle me livrer a |’éternelle nuit? q 
Et mon cil contemplant cette vodte étoilée, 
Jouira-t-il demain de sa clarté sacrée ? 

Ah! rien n’ est plus certain que l’instant du trépas, i 
Mais cet instant fatal, je ne le connais pas. 
Du Dieu qui nous créa la sagesse profonde : 
A notre vain savoir abandonna le monde ; x 
Mais il mit une borne a la témerité é 













Dn mortel qui voudrait sonder |’obscurité 

D’un avenir pour lui toujours impénétrable, 

Et rendre son destin encor plus misérable. , 
Respectons ses desseins sans vouloir les juger, 

Et libre, mais soumis, n’osons |!’interroger. 

Quand le sort de tes bras enleva ta Julie, 


Marguerite, tu dus frémir de sa rigueur ; i 
Tes pleurs ont dQ couler sur cette tendre amie: \ 


Hélas! elle a vécu le régne d’une fleur. 
Si j’unis mes soupirs a ta vive douleur, 
C’est pour rendre le calme a ton ame attendrie, 
Non en moralisant comme un sec ravisseur, 

Mais en montrant le Ciel pour ton consolateur. 
Crois-tu que ta Julie ait péri toute entiére, 

Quand il fallQt céder a l’arrét du destin? 

Ab! loin, bien loin de nous, ce penser téméraire : 
Crois plutét qu’elle a vuson Aurore derni¢re 

Se perdre en un midi sans soir et sans matin. 

Sa dépouille répose en sa couche glacée ; 

Mais songe a son bonheur, le prix de sa vertu, 
Pour lequel ici-bas son ceeur a combattu. 

Tandis que son image occupe ta pensée, 

Semble suivre tes pas, et te sourire encor, 

Songe qu’elle posséde un éternel trésor. 
Voudrais-tu rapptler dans la nuit de la vie, 

Celle qui fut ici ta compagne chérie? 

Ah! c’est la rappeler aux mortelles douleurs, 

Au spectacle des maux qui font couler nos pleurs, 

A Vinsolent dédain qui poursuit l’indigence, 

Aux piéges dangereux pour la faible innocence. 
Quand le Ciel bienfaisant l’enléve a tous ces maux 
Pour la placer au sein d’un éternel répos, 

Quand d’un jour immortel sa nuit sombre est suivie, 
Pourrais tu regretter qu’elle te fat ravie ? 
Souviens-toi des matins oU vos cours vertueux 
Gofitaient avec transport la volupté des Cieux, 
Avec les doux rayons de |’astre qui t’éclaire, 
Se répandant au sein du plus pur atmosphére, 
Ranimant les z¢phirs, et les fleurs, et vos voix 
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Qui s’unissaient au chant des choristes des bois: 
Vous-mémes ¢prouviez cette volupté pure, 


Et, lorsqne s’élevaitl’eneens de la nature, 

Humbles, vous benissiez |’ Auteur de ces bienfaits, 
Qui sen! peut dans nos ceeurs verser |’aimable paix. 
Mais ces plaisirs si doux ne sont point sans mélange. 
L’homme peut-il gotter les délices d’un ange? 

Julie est maintenant au glorieux séjour, 


Ou tout est vérité, beauté, 


lumieére, amour. 


Pour le céleste bien quand votre ame soupire, 
C’est la Divinité que son ame respire. 

Résigne toi, ma fille, avec tranquillité ; 

Sois heureuse, en pensant a sa félicité. 


P. M..... 














THE PRUNING KNIFE. 
REMARKS 


ON THE 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 122. 





[CONCLUDED.] 
(Including a discussion of some principles in 
Moral Philosophy. ) 

Lord Brougham’s Education Bills —The re- 
viewer strenuously endeavours to retain the edu- 
cation of the children of England in the hands of 
clergymen of the established Church, and to 
preserve them from the regular teachers contem- 
plated in Lord Brougham’s Education Bills. 

Plato, Bacon, and Bentham.—Some of the 
newspapers ascribe this article to Mr. Southey. 
Internal evidence seems to justify the appropri- 
ation. We perceive here manifest traces of Mr. 
Southey’s learning ; of his rich mine of thought 
and illustration; of his mellifluous style ; as well 
as (to tell the truth) of his English prejudices, to- 
gether with his superficial mode of conducting 
moral and metaphysical inquiries. Mr. Southey, 
or whoever the writer may be, undertakes to 
grapple with, and to settle the long tormented 
question as to the essential and distinctive nature 
of virtue, or moral goodness.* He first assails 
and denies the doctrine of Mr. Bentham, or the 
Utilitarians, who consider usefulness as the test 
of virtue. Next, he is equally unsatisfied with 
the theory of Plato, who defines virtue to be 
whatever is praiseworthy, and elevating to the 
character. He regards that view of it as too 
cold, stern, and unsocial. Then comes the re- 
viewer’s own scheme of deciding the controver- 
sy. He proposes to apply to the subject the 
Baconian or inductive method. Instead of pro- 
nouncing beforehand what virtue is, he would 
have us go to experience and observation; to 
examine acting, living instances of acknowledged 
goodness ; and from these particular instances, 
to deduce a general idea of virtue, or moral good- 
ness. The suggestion we think a most happy 
one. But very partial and incomplete is the 
manner in which it is attempted to be carried out 





‘Goodness, to our view, isa more general term than 
virtue. Goodness is the spontaneous fulfilment of moral 
relations ; virtue implies a greater or less degree of effort. 
Thus, we ascribe goodness to the Deity; virtue, never. 
A child has dispositions which we call good; but when 
it begins to make efforts to obey, it becomes virtuous. 
Goodness, however, is the source and attendant of all 
virtue, 


by this reviewer. For instead of examining, or 
even proposing to examine the whole range of 
human condict and feeling, he confines his in- 
quiries solely to social existence—and what is 
still more remarkable, to British society—its fami- 
lies, its monarchy, its church; all which, as he 
seems to assume, specifically constitute the model, 
and contain the essence, of the highest virtue 
that can bless mankind. Thus, his scheme ex- 
cludes the consideration of that large and most 
important class of virtues, which relate entirely 
to individual, solitary, personal character. The 
lofty integrity which resists strong temptation, 
and which keeps the soul pure and unspotted 
although the world should never know of the 
aberration, yes, this highest kind of virtue, in- 
volving so many noble arts of self-discipline and 
self-control, is not provided for in the moral sys- 
tem of this reviewer! 

Accordingly, as might be expected, with an 
induction thus incomplete, with an enumeration 
of instances thus jejune and limited, the writer 
arrives at a most imperfect idea of virtue. He 
thinks he discovers it to consist in human spirits 
gravitating freely towards a common centre of rev- 
erence, affection, or duty. Since British families 
revolve each around a father, and the British 
Church around its hierarchy, and the British 
nation around its monarch, thus developing in- 
numerable virtues, therefore, all virtue consists 
in human spirits revolving around some common 
centre! 

We have already remarked that we approve 
of the writer’s ingenious suggestion of gathering 
a general idea of virtue from particular instances 
in living, acting human nature. But we would 
take all nations, instead of the British alone; citi- 
zens of republics as well as subjects of mon- 
archies; dissenters and Roman Catholics, as well 
as members of the English Church; Miltons and 
Fenelons, Washingtons and Lucretias, not for- 
getting Him who exhibited the loftiest degrees 
of moral achievement on record ; all past history 
as well as the present generation ; and especially 
the moral workings of individual, as well as of 
social man. Now froma survey thus compre- 
hensive, cannot we deduce a definition of moral 
goodness, which shall apply to every possible 
case? Cannot we find some common property, 
which belongs to all possible imstances, and the 
statement of which will constitute a complete 
and satisfactory definition of the quality in view ? 





It appears to us that we can. We would say, 
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that moral goodness, in every case whatever, 
consists in the fulfilment of personal relations. 
This definition has the advantage of including 
the Utilitarian’s idea of virtue, as well as the 
social plan of this reviewer, together with the 
self-clevating theory of Plato, and avoiding their 
respective deficiencies. Forasevery man stands 
in three classes of relations, viz. to his God, to 


his fellowmen, and to himself, the fulfilment of | is effected. 
‘tions, the framework, the skeleton, the substra- 


relations involves all possible acts and feelings of 
reverence, benevolence, justice, affection, pru- 
dence, self-preservation, and self-elevation. 
These three kinds of relations are often won- 
derfully and beautifully interwoven together, 
like the mutual relations and attractions in the 
material world, and sometimes are almost iden- 
tified with each other. 
your relations to others involves in a degree those 
which you bear to God and to yourself; for 
itis commanded by God, and it secures your own 
peace of mind. So piety to God elevates your 
own character, and blesses others. By simply 
being good and pure yourself, you bless others. 
By doing good to others, you elevate yourself. 
By reason of this mutual action and re-ae- 
tion among the moral relations, there is a certain 
general sense, in which both the Utilitarian and 
Platonist doctrines are true. For it may be said 
of all virtue, that it confers more or less benefit on 
mankind, and also, that it is ennobling and ele- 
vating to the soul. But the Utilitarians have in- 


Thus, the fulfilment of 


appears to us the ultimate and most pracfical 
rule of moral conduct and feeling. Relations, 
in fact, are the tangible foundation of all virtue. 
Without them, there could be no virtue. They 
inspire and suggest all the lofty emotions, de- 
sires, and intentions, to which Plato and his fol- 
lowers appeal. ‘They are the only and the direct 
' medium through which all the Utilitarian’s good 
| They are the indispensable condi- 
tum, of moral existence. And therefore do we 
prefer them to more vague and untangible con- 
siderations, as a moral test. Now for the prac- 
tical application of the test. 
Happily for our destinies on earth, mankind, 
|in a vast majority of cases, have an almost in- 
| stinctive and immediate knowledge of the duties 
that spring from the ordinary relations of life. A 
child, for instance, is considered a monster, who 





knows not his general duties to his parents. A 
| man is despised who fails in those which he owes 
'to himself. He is abhorred, who disowns his 
| obligation to aim at the ease, comfort, peace and 
| improvement of all within his sphere, according 
| to their respective claims. He is regarded as be- 
| low the highest standard of human nature, who 
|is deficient in a sense of duty to his Creator. 
| Doubt or reasoning on these and innumerable 

other points, would be absurd, ridiculous, and 
/even wicked. Generally speaking, therefore, if 
| you point out to a man the relation in which he 


curred censure, by making benefit the test of | stands, you at once suggest the plainest and most 


virtue, without regard to existing relations; they 
thus seemed to trample over some of the most 
sacred ideas. Another valid objection to their 
scheme, as a rule of practice, is the impossibility 
of calculating all the consequences of an action. 
This objection applies not to our rule. If the 
results of actions are often distant and unknown, 
not so with relations; they are near; they press 
round a man; they may be brought immediately 
to his notice and his conscience. 

Similar considerations may be applied to 
Plato’s doctrine. Like the Utilitarians, he went 
not back quite ultimately to the source of morals. 
The sense of honour, reverence, rectitude &c. 
is indeed attached by the Creator to the fulfil- 
ment of relations, to stimulate us to our duty. 
But if men are destitute of such a sense, you still 
have it in your power to convict them of being 
in the wrong, by demonstrating that their actions 
are a violation of certain relations. Suppose, 
too, that a disciple of Plato should protest that he 
knows not what feeling he ought to entertain in 
respect to a particular action—how would Plato 
inspire the feeling?’ By reminding him of the 
relation which the action would fulfil; by speak- 
of what he owes to his Creator, to his family, 
to his country, to his fellow-creatures, &c. Or, 
if the disciple should lament that he. was pulled 
two ways by opposite generous emotions,—that 
he wished to die for his country, but to live for 
his family—how would Plato satisfy his con- 
science? Only by eplaining to him which is 
the strongest, the most important, the most sacred 
relation, or perhaps, which is for the moment en- 
vironed by the most necessitous circumstances. 
On all these accounts, the fulfilment of relations 


‘intelligible rule of action. If he refuses to be 
| bound by such a rule, you have no further hold 
/apon him. In vain will you appeal with Plato 
| to his sense of honour. _In vain will you encour- 
age him, with Paley and Bentham, by the hope 
|of benefitting mankind. He has renounced 
immediately involves and pre-supposes them. 
But in this complicated theatre of human af- 
fairs, in this imperfect world, it is often difficult 
to decide upon the contending claims of different 
relations. How far, for instance, must a man 
risk his own life, to preserve another’s? How 
| f.r shall loyalty for his king weigh against devo- 
| tion to his oppressed country? Also, many are 
ignorant of certain relations that surround them. 
_A poor or sick neighbour is languishing un- 
known to them at the distance of a few minutes’ 
walk. Or, the extent and nature of God’s deal- 
ings with the world have never been brought 
home so clearly to their minds as to show them 
the relation they hold to Him. Or again, doubts 
will arise as to the proper methods of fulfilling 
relations. Shall, for instance, a child be brought 
up on the principle of indulgence, or of severity! 
Shall God be worshipped by the ceremonies of 
| the Catholic, or by the simplicities of the Quaker! 
&c. &c. Add to these intellectual difficulties 
those which arise from the passions, the fancies, 
the prejudices, the obstinacy, the precipitancy ol 
men, and you have the sources of all those con- 
troversies in morals, politics, and _ religion, 
| which agitate society. It is the noble office of 
the theoretical statesman, the moralist, and the 
| divine, to aim at the solution of these various 
difficulties—to investigate and exhibit the respec- 


them both, by renouncing the general tie which 
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tive claims of different relations—to reveal to 
men, especially, those which they actually sus- 
tain, changing often from age to age, perhaps 
from year to year—to study and point out the 
right methods of fulfilling them, and to appeal 
by various ways to the feelings of those who are 
supposed to acknowledge their relative obliga- 
tions, but whose wills are as yet too much harden- 
ed, paralyzed, or corrupted, to fulfil them. In 
this they are assisted by the practical statesman, 
who, in the last resort, brings within the power 
of the law, the careless or deliberate violators of 
those relations, of which society deems fit to take 
public cognisance. 

Inuncertainty how far these speculations (being 





may coincide with other systems of moral | 
philosophy, they are submitted with much diffi- | 
dence and humility by one, who will be gratified | 
and rewar Jed, if they should satisfy a single in- | 
quirer, and impart some feeling of solid ground, 
amidst the waves of controversy and doubt that 
have so long involved this all-important subject. 

To return to the reviewer. He objects to the 
Utilitarian scheme, because its principles are un- 
likely to convert a man from drunkenness to 
temperance. We shouldbe glad to know how 
aman would be any sooner converted from 
drunkenness to temperance, by reminding him 
that he must revolve round some common centre 
of reverence and duty ! 

We are wearied at the sarcastic bitterness, ar- 
rogance and reproach with which he per- 
petually assails the “shallow reasonings” of the 
Utilitarians. As if they as well as others are not 
conscientiously aiming at the discovery of the 
truth and the welfare of mankind; and as if the 
reviewer’s own scheme too might not possibly 








be open to objections! What shall we say, for 
instance, ofa system of morality, which provides 
hot against the murder ofa stranger and foreign- 
er? All the rev#wer’s reasonings go to show 
that you must not lie to, or murder an English- 
man, but we do not see that he lays down the 
grounds of our treatment of a Chinese. 

The Utilitarian system (although as we have 
shown above, itis only partial, and comprehends 
not all possible cases of virtue) yet is certainly 
founded on benevolence, and therefore deserves 





B Lot the stream of sarcasm and reproach which | 


has been directed against it. ‘To do good, con- 
sistently with all existing relations, is as safe a | 
rule as can be proposed toman. Rightly are we | 
directed to the example of Him who went about 
doing good. The wholesale and unmeasured 
terms on which the Utilitarian system is assailed, 
will be in danger of undermining this sacred and 
beautiful principle. After reading some fierce 
Writers on the subject, one almost begins to sus- 
pect himself as very wicked, when he finds him- 
selfaiming at the production of happiness in all 
‘round him. One becomes really afraid that 
such a course of conduct is not virtuous! Give 
Ws, We say, no theory of morals, which would not 
Pronounce it good and virtuous to buy even a 


Pennyworth of candy for the sake of pleasing a 
little child. * 


*“A cup of cold water to one of these little ones” is a 








This writer denies that St. Paul ever appeals 
to men’s selfish feeling of enjoyment as a motive 
to righteousness. hen quoting the epistle to 
the Ephesians, he mast have passed over the 
sixth chapter, third and eighth verses, where St. 
Paul clearly appeals even to self-interest, as one 
motive to obedience. And this is consistent with 
the doctrine of relations as above laid down. 

The selfish principle alone, however, can 
never be made the foundation of morality, and 
we agree with the reviewer that Dr. Bowring 
lays himself open to strong objections by leaning 
to the doctrine that the feeling of immediate plea- 
sure and pain is the test of virtue or vice. ‘This 
is avery low interpretation of the principles of 
Utilitarians. The greatest good of the greatest 
number—the general, ultimate beneficial tenden- 
cies of actions must have been all for which 
Paley, Bentham, and their enlightened disciples 
contended. In fact, if in the room of benefit or 
utility, the Utilitarians had substituted the word 
blessings, comprehending all sorts of moral, 
spiritual, and physical good, they would have 
avoided the deep reproaches that have been 
breathed out against them. 

The truth is, there is a vast variety of relations, 
the fulfilment of which consists mainly in the 
production of immediate happiness. When 
testing* the morality of actions, therefore, you 
are frequently compelled to resort to this rule. 
And it is amusing to observe our reviewer, in 
the very article in which he is so severe against 
it, coming round and back in his last paragraph 
to the essential principle of Utilitarians, and 
maintaining that the production of the ‘‘highest 
conceivable happiness,” is “the most commanding 
duty” of children, teachers, statesmen, and pri- 
vate men. 

We must notice an instance of unfairness in 
his treatment of Utilitarians. He charges upon 
them the neglect and degradation of the children 
in English manufactories. A singular charge 
to be made by an English tory! Who but the 
Utilitarian party in England have been strugg- 
ling for the last thirty years to extend the bles- 
sings of education to every child in the country? 
In the preceding article of this number, Lord 
Brougham is rebuked for his officiousness in this 
very matter. 

The paper concludes with some lofty enco- 
miums on Mr. Macaulay,t together with some 
solemn expostulations addressed to him, for de- 
fending the Utilitarian principle in his celebrated 
paper on Bacon in the Edinburgh Review.— 
When Mr. Macaulay eulogised the good effects 
of an easy chair, chicken panada, and an agreea- 





still more sacred and affecting proof, that we must not do 
without some direct Utilitarianism in our moral system, 
At all events, the cup of cold water and the pennyworth 
of candy fulfil a relation, and therefore are morally good. 


* Among the many Americanisms which for the last few 
years have grown into favour with British scholars, we 
observe the verb to test. The Quarterly Review, if we 
mistake not, once stigmatised it; but the article before 
us employs it as an authorized expression. 


+The present article in the Quarterly is evidently an 
attempt to rival some. of Mr. Macaulay’s greut efforts in 
vivacity of style, grasp of thought, and popular treatment 
of abstract, philosophical subjects. 
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ble book in soothing pain and sickness, he did 
not mean, as the reviewer would intimate, to 
preclude the importance of filial tenderness in 
producing the same result. tle knew that men 
are already secure of the natural relations of life, 
and the blessings arising out of them, and he 
only recommends the Baconian philosophy as 
procuring higher degrees of physical good znto 
the bargain. Yet Mr. Macaulay may have pres- 
sed his particular views too far, and represented 
the true object of philosophy too exclusively as 
an instrument of procuring physical good. 

Some late newspapers have intimated appre- 
hensions that this distinguished man has been 
lost in a vessel returning from Bombay. As the 
last two or three arrivals have brought no con- 
tradiction to the account, we fear it may prove 
but too true. If so, a great light has been ex- 
tinguished, and even the cause of human pro- 
gress is ina measure retarded. We know notthe 
livmg writer, who unites so much vigorous origi- 
nality to so much practical good sense and vivid 
sympathy with the best hopes of mankind, as 
Mr. Macanlay. As a statesman, he bade fair to 
attain some of the highest honors. 

The Ballot.—The Ballot is both assailed and 
defended in England with an eagerness which 
the importance of the subject hardly warrants. 
The salvation or destruction of the monarchy 
would seem to be involved in the decision of the 
question. ‘This reviewer fears that if it were in- 
troduced at the polls for members of Parliament, 
it would extend to the elections and appoint- 
ments of every other possible officer, public or 
private, in Esgland. Such have not been the 
results in America. 

A stout tissue of self-contradiction runs 
throughout the article. Twenty pages of vio- 
lent assault against the ballot are accompanied all 
along with the additional argument over and over 
repeated, that it would be perfectly useless and 
impracticable if tried, and all its purposes would 
be frustrated. ‘Then why this dread of it? Why 
demonstrate in one breath that it involves anim- 
practicable absurdity and yet that it will over- 
throw the Constitution ? 

He sees in the ballot infinitely more mischiefs 
than we have ever suffered from it in America. 
He goes on the unfounded supposition that all 
men are corrupt. His arguments, if they prove 
anything, prove that the poor ought not to vote 
at all, either by ballot or openly. In another 
part of the article, where it suits his purpose, he 
maintains that if the ballot were adopted, there 
would generally be good faith in observing 
promises. In fact the whole paper manifests the 
very Cesperation of inconsistency. 

e thought the Ballot stood no chance for 
reception in England, until we read this article. 
But such arguments and such a spirit against it 
as we here find, convince us that it must have 
very numerous and powerful friends, and that 
its adoption is one of those movements of reform 
which are rolling on towards early and irresis- 
tible accomplishment. 

On the whole, it is a violent, but reeling, stag- 

5. G. 
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LEAF & STEM BASKET. 


An oversight occurred in the second item of 
the last Rose’s Leafand Stem Basket. Instead 
of stating that the houses in Savannah, in 1820, 
which had burning tar on their premises, were 
visited by the yellow fever, the printer should 
have followed his manuscript, and given his 
readers to understand that those houses were 
unvisited by the pestilence. 

Is not the circumstance that our Southern Pine 
Barrens, abounding as they of course do in the 
principle of tar, are free from all malaria or fever, 
curiously analogous to the fact above referred to 
as occurring in Savannah ? 

The New York Mirror, under the*immediate 
editorship of Epes Sargent, Esq. author of a re- 
cent successful tragedy, who is assisted by the 
usual battalion ofc ontributors, assumes an eleva- 
ted position among our American periodicals. 

A painter being lately employed to take the 
likeness of a very young lady, who exhibited by 
the sullenness of her countenance her dislike to 
the confinement and constraint, drew a most 
comical laughing head, which he placed directly 
before her eyes, for the purpose of infusing a 
little more amenity into her countenance, and 
restoring it to a serener equilibrium. 

Among the innumerable articles in trade to 
which venders attach the name of the present 
popular Queen of England, in order to attract 
customers, we find “Exquisite Victoria Chewing 
Tobacco.” Itis hardly fair to enlist her Majesty 
into the patronage of a practice which she proba- 
bly abhors. By the way, as every thing now 
goes down which is recommended by the “Vic- 
toria” label, might not preachers successfully in- 
culcate true righteousness on their hearers by the 
assurance that it is of the genuine Victoria sort! 

The story circulating in the newspapers res- 
pecting a Mr. Ridge and a Miss Onslow, saved 
from the Pulaski, isa mere tale,of the imagina 
tion, no persons by those names having embark- 
ed in the ill-fated vessel 

The Southern Christian Advocate, after wel- 
coming fo a place in church mothers who bring 
their infants with them, observes that “they ought 
to take their seats where if a child should ery it 
might give the least disturbance, and be quickly 
taken out. No discipline can be used with ad- 
vantage in such a case; and any attempt at it, by 
shaking the child, threatening, or angry looks, 
only makes the matter worse. Take it instantly 
out. Do just this; neither more nor less; and 
do it at the first moment of the child’s uneasiness. 
It is alike ridiculous and offensive for a mother 
with a crying child to sit it out, with all eyes 
turned upon her, wishing her a little more de 
cency and self-respect. She might retire from 
a seat near the door with the sympathy of those 
who have been disturbed, but every second that 
that she delays turns that sympathy into disre* 
pect.” 

The subjects of the Essays and Discussions a 
the Commencement in Harvard College this 
year, were of an unusually interesting, refined, 
and elevated description. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several choice articles are necessarily laid over. 
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TO THE CHARLESTON SUBSCRIBERS 


OF | 


THE SOUTHERN ROSE. | 


Should there be any irregularity in the delivery of the Ross, it is hoped that im- 
mediate information will be given to the publisher that such omissions may at once 
be remedied. | 

TOTHE’SUBSCRIBERS AT A DISTANCE. | 

In consequence of the difficulty of making a remittance for a single subscription, 
the publisher would respectfully suggest the propriety of two, or four subscribers, 
remitting a five or a ten dollar bill by mail. Any bills will be received, as above, 
in payment for the Ross, that are current where the subscribers reside. | 

All receipts for the seventh volume of the Rose will be duly acknowledged on| 
the cover. B. B. HUSSEY, 

36 Broad-street. | 

Charleston, September,\st, 1838. | 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 


Dr. Benjamin Simons, Charleston, 

Luke Bours, ditto. 

Mrs. J. R. Pringle, ditto. 

Miss H. Pinckney, ditto. 

Mrs. A. E. Howland, ditto. 

Geo. W. Burn, ditto. 

Robt. W. Paskins, ditto. 

H. Hogarth, ditto. 

Miss Abby A. Pomeroy, Warwick, Mass. Per C. Smith, Macon,’ Ga. 
R. Munro, Esq. Conwayborough, S. C. 


BOARD FOR MISSES. 
NE or two little GIRLS can be accommodated with Board ina private family 
in a central part of the city, where their manners and morals will be particu-| 


iarly attended to. Enquire at the Office of the SOUTHERN ROSE. 








TO FAMILIES OR SCHOOLS DESIROUS OF A TEACHER. 
LADY, of very respectable connexions, and unquestionable qualifications, | 
may be engaged as Governess in a family, or Teacher in‘’a Female School, | 

as soon as the healthy season commences. ‘ 
A GENTLEMAN also, of liberal education, and highly recommended, may 
be procured as a Tutor in a private Family, or ina Literary Institution. A oply at 


the Office of the SOUTHERN ROSE. 
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[Is published every other Saturday, 





AT TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 








AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
Boston, Mass.—W=w. Crossy, 147 Washington! Pdisto Island.—Reference to A. A. GiLiina. 


street. | Sarannah.—-Reference to Cyrus B. Carrer. 
Augusta, Geo.—T. Sroy. Walterboro’ —CHARLES G. STOKES. 

















